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that no strong and possibly aggressive foreign Power should gain
possession of it.
During the nineteenth century the United States had considered
the possibility of acquiring the island by conquest, or preferably by
purchase, to which end negotiations had been opened with Spain in
1848. There was much support for this proposal, especially in the
Southern States before the abolition of slavery, but it met with
considerable opposition from those who held that Cuba was as yet
too undeveloped a country to be included in the Union. An alterna-
tive solution was that the island might well remain under Spanish
sovereignty if it were granted a larger measure of self-government.
There was, however, considerable sympathy with those Cubans who
desired complete independence and who with that end in view made
repeated attempts at revolution. The first revolt of 1849-51 and the
ten years' war of 1868-78 were both unsuccessful; but fighting broke
out again in 1895 and had already lasted three years when reports
of Spanish atrocities, and finally the unexplained and dramatic sinking
of the American warship Maine on the 15th February, 1898, stirred up
public opinion in the United States to the point of demanding war
with Spain.
On the llth April, 1898, President McKinley submitted a message
to Congress declaring that cin the name of humanity, in the name of
civilization, in behalf of endangered American interests which give
us the right and the duty to speak out and to act, the war in Cuba
must stop '.* Congress replied with the Joint Resolution of the 20th
April empowering the President to use the army and navy to end
Spanish rule in Cuba. This resolution did not recognize the inde-
pendence of the Cuban Republic, but an amendment to it proposed
by Senator Teller contained the following statement of policy:
That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said island except
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is
accomplished, to leave the government and control of the island to its
people.2
Relations between Spain and the United States were broken off on
the 21st April, and on the 26th July, after hostilities had lasted for
about three months, Spain offered to enter into peace negotiations.
By the Treaty of Paris of the 10th December, 1898, Spain ceded to
the United States the Philippine Islands, Guam, Puerto Rico, and
other West Indian Islands. Provisions regarding her relinquishment
1 Quoted from Charles E. Chapman: A History of the Cuban Republic (New
York, Macmillan, 1927), p. 90.                                          2 Op. tit., p. 91.